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5IHERE is one member of 
the Fraternity of Book 
Collectors who has of 
late years rather fallen 
in the estimation of his 
brotherBibliophiles. This 
knight of the shears and paste jar, "sans 
peur" if not '^ sans reproche" is known in 
bookman's parlance as the Grangerite. 
The title never has been understood to 
indicate exalted bibliophilic rank, and 
now, alas! the individual who bestrs it 
appears to be upon the point of losing 
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all honorary distinction whatever in the 
little world of the book collector. 

Undeniably there is much that with 
more than a mere shadow of justice may 
be alleged to the discredit of this destroyer 
of books "adorned with cuts." To your 
really rabid Grangerite, books are mere 
receptacles of prints. In his sight no book 
is too precious for mutilation if it harbor 
a print he covets. His pathway through 
the book-stalls may be traced by the litter 
of scattered leaves and the broken covers 
of the books he has pillaged. The fairest 
flowers of the engraver's art are ruthlessly 
uprooted from their native congenial soil 
and buried beneath the medley of prints, 
with which one possessed of this mania, 
crowds to the point of suflbcation the 
pages of a book he has taken the fancy 
to illustrate. Oz^^-illustration is the first 
pitfall into which the man who has given 
himself up to this seductive pastime is apt 
to stumble. He riots in a surfeit of prints, 
good and bad, wholesome and indigestible, 
and as a sequence his book becomes the 
victim of iconic dyspepsia. 
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Nevertheless, for the errors and excesses 
of a part it is unjust to pass under con- 
demnation the whole tribe of so-called 
Grangerites. The practice is not neces- 
sarily a pernicious one. Followed with 
judgment, taste and common sense and 
not by rule of thumb, its harmfulness may 
be reduced to a minimum, and it may be 
made, if not the most serious and useful 
occupation in the world, a very pleasure- 
giving and instructive one. It may not be 
die deepest and most thorough acquaint- 
ance that is formed with the " worthies " of 
past times, by one who bums the midnight 
oil, poring over old prints and reading 
them into his books, but it is certainly of 
a peculiarly intimate and lasting character. 
He, who has fitly illustrated an Evelyn, or 
a Pepys, knows the poets, painters, and 
statesmen, the wits and beauties of the 
reig^ of the Merry Monarch, after a fashion 
and to a degree that is quite impossible of 
realization to one unfamiliar with the royal 
letters of introduction, furnished by the 
copper-plates of Faithome, Cross, Hollar, 
and White. 
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The " extra illustration " of a book does 
not necessarily imply that no end of valu- 
able books are straightway to be immolated 
and despoiled of their " counterfeit present- 
ments." Much of the material required by 
"illustrators " — in fact, the choicest of it — 
never found lodgment in books. They 
are separate prints, and were originally 
engraved and sold as such— or they were 
issued in sets, with only a few lines of de- 
scriptive text. " iJeroologias," " Icones," 
and Collections of Effigies were popular 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Man has always delighted in pictures. 
From the beginning, Graphic Art has been 
the powerful coadjutor of the Art of Typo- 
graphy. Now it has become its indispens- 
able ally. Vide the current books and 
magazines, and, as melancholy and startling 
evidences of this truth, the newspapers of 
the day. Now more than ever before, the 
pen depends upon the pencil to " point a 
moral or adorn a tale." 

A fecund source of supply of recent 
engfravings is the overstock of the Pub- 
lishers. When these surplus prints are 
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agsAn brought forth, after having been 
laid aside, often forgotten until a demand 
for them arose, they are generally in their 
pristine condition. Their margins are un- 
impaired and they are altogether more 
desirable than if abstracted from the books 
to which their counterparts belong, 

There are further many books which 
have suffered and will continue to suffer 
spoliation for the sake of their prints, of 
which it may be said without great fear 
of contradiction, that the pictures are all 
that there ever was of permanent value 
in them. The spark of vitality that gives 
them the short lease lof life they enjoy is 
supplied by the burin of the engraver. 
Many a valuable print would assuredly 
have disappeared entirely but for the keen- 
scented print-hunter, who ferreted it out 
and rescued it from the paper-mill toward 
which the book that contained it was hasten- 
ing by its own momentum. 

If the book to be illustrated is well chosen, 
and taste and discrimination are exercised 
in its embellishment, the outcome will be 
as satisfactory in this as in many other 
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lines of book collecting. Only the ultra- 
refined bibliophile will deny that a Pepys' 
Diary, interleaved with the quaintly beauti- 
ful "graven effigies" of the seventeenth 
century in their emblematic and floriated 
borders, or the Memoirs of Saint-Simon, 
between the pages of which repose the delic- 
ately engraved plates of Ficquet, Savart, 
or the inimitable Grateloup, are desirable 
additions to a collection of fine books. 
When it comes to crowding a Bible or 
a Shakespeare with engravings by the 
thousand in sets of dreary uniformity as 
long as your arm, we confess that "extra 
illustration " is a delusion and a snare, and 
a weariness to the flesh. Variety is the 
very essence of a book of this kind. If it 
lacks this spice it is bereft of a charm that 
is peculiarly its own. 

More than thirty years of suffering from 
intermittent but at times aggravated attacks 
of this form of Bibliophobia has led me to 
eschew all "long sets," and I have found 
that even the illustration of a single bulky 
volume may become more of a pain than a 
pastime before the task is completed. My 
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preference is for a brief memoir or address, 
a short biography or historical narrative, to 
which I do not need an index to point one 
to the few rare choice prints and autographs 
laid away in them. 

There are many books which are simply 
disfigured when " extra illustrated." Every 
print put into them is a blemish, and an 
eyesore to the reader; and then again, 
there are a few books, — you can almost 
count them on your fingers, — that take 
as gracefully to this treatment as a swan 
to the placid waters of a summer lake. 
From this category we particularly ex- 
clude the Rev. Mr. James Granger's Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, a book which, con- 
trary to the intention of the author and 
notwithstanding his protest, stimulated the 
practice of extra illustration and dubbed it 
with his name. The second edition of 
"Granger" (1775 ')> however, was intended 
to cater to this taste, and twenty sets were 
struck off upon atlas paper for "the con- 
venience of such gentlemen as may chuse 

^ Continued by the Rev. Dr. Noble and Wm. 
Miller, who brought the publication down to 1820. 
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to put the heads near the lives." Copies of 
the rare portraits called for in Granger's 
Biographical Dictionary were published by 
the hundred all ready to the hand of the 
illustrator. This made extra illustration 
as simple and easy a process as photo- 
graphy has become under the auspices of 
the enterprising manufacturers of kodaks. 

Besides the Diary of Mr. Samuel Pepys 
(than which there is to my mind no more 
satisfactory book for an Anglo-Saxon biblio- 
phile to "extra illustrate") books such as 
Doran's Annals of the Stage, Walton's 
Angler and the " Lives " are admirably 
suited to his purpose. The many fine 
prints that these books will absorb is a 
revelation to the novice. The choice fruit 
of the graver that the dainty palates of 
these books demand is not found hang- 
ing from every bush, but it is to be had, 
if the collector's purse and patience both 
do not too soon become exhausted. How 
charmingly also you can "extend" "The 
Story of Nell Gw5mne" — ^provided you 
deem it a proper and permissible thing 
to do— with more prints to the square 
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inch of text than any other book I can re- 
call to mind. The Valck, the Gascar and 
the Valentine Green portraits are the van- 
guards of a long and stately procession of 
beautiful Whites, Marshalls and Faithomes 
which, unfortunately for those of us who 
may be a little fastidious in the matter, 
fit more perfectly in Peter Cunningham's 
life of the frail beauty, than anywhere else. 
Every book ever issued from the press 
is capable of some sort of extra illustration. 
A Dictionary, a Concordance or an En- 
cyclopedia afford the most unlimited op- 
portunities for the indulgence of this form 
of bibliomania; but if quality and not 
quantity be the maxim of the illustrator, 
he will find that he has quite a restricted 
field of operations. To secure the most 
artistic result, he must necessarily have 
recourse to books which tell the 3tory of 
an age rich in fine work of the graver, 
before the numberless mechanical pro- 
cesses which fairly bewilder us to-day, 
had stifled the art and palsied the hands 
of those who once wielded the burin with 
such consummate skill and cunning. Then, 
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indeed, he can not only illustrate but adorn 
his pages with the faces of fair women and 
brave men. 

If, my bookish friend, you have been 
bitten with this madness and are minded 
to "extra illustrate" a book, be sure you 
choose aright and do not bind your book 
until you have made an end on't This 
happily you will never succeed in doing. 
Some all-important print will be forever 
eluding your eager, outstretched grasp. 
Thus your occupation will become a never- 
ending source of blissful anticipation, and 
your book an open sesame to a garden of 
delights upon which you will find that you 
have closed and barred the door, if in some 
moment of weakness and weariness bom of 
hope deferred, you send the book to the 
binder. 
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